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In ancient times when moral and physical training con- 
stituted the chief end of siraakive among the Greeks and wusiwedey 
Ron the sske of her national welfare was considered a necessary 
bie ticiention for Roman citizenship, the loss which resulted 
from crude methods applied in education was not readily seen or 
felt, 

During the centuries which followed: aun the Christian 
church limited education to a certain few whose duty it was to 
promulgate Church doctrine, and when ignorance was thought prefer- 
able to intelligence, there was comparatively little waste in vitae 
of time or in methods employed, because little was attempted, 
Later, however, beginning with the Josiebin satis century, the human - 
nind began to emerge from the darkness that had so long envelop- 
ed it, and to evince a desire for a knowledge of anc ient tees 
ature and art, From this time forth a spirit of freedom charac- | 
terizes individual life, and education assumes a different as- 


pect. The strength of a nation is recognized to have its source 
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in the intelligence of its people, and popular education has been 
fostered, Thus civilization has been a growth commensurate at 
ail times with the intelligence of the people, 

Educational systems have been made to incorporate more 
amc ee Subjects until at the present day we are burdened with 
over-crowded curriculums, operated by social organisms.that make 
systems so Oe ae that much waste in time and in money is the 
result, 

One thing that concerns us greatly at the presemt day 
is how to ascertain the best methods for imparting instruction 
in order to accomplish the greatest amount of work of a given 
character in the least possible time, 

It is my purpose in treating this subject to point out 
some of the defects in educational systems of the present, and 
in the methods employed in teaching, and as far as I can, to sug- 


gest a remedy in each case, 
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EDUCATION IN THE KINDERGARTEN, 


‘The educational principles which lie at the foundation 
or ve kindergarten system of instruction are too frequently lost 
Sight of by teachers, and great waste of time is the result, What 
is still worse, the progress of the pupil in phystcal and mental 
development is really retarded, | 

The eager desire for something new and attractive, which 
at the present day is characteristic of many teachers engased in 
Prlmary and Secondary education, eeu rithetiane obtains to a great 
extent in the kindergarten, 

The desire to please children, simply to have them en- 
gaged in exercises pleasing to themselves and entertaining to 
others, or to keep them engaged in attractive play in order to 
keep them busy, is umworthy of any one who attempts to carry out 
the comprehensive behoiae of human development formulated by Froe- 


bel, 


It is doubtful whether in the invention of new games and 


plays since the time of Froebel a strict adherence to the princi- 
piess laid down in his work has always been maintained, 

The new weak a: so different, many of them, from 
those that existed in Froebel's day, make it necessary to invent 
new pe oat ais plays, by means of which the youthful:mind may be 
trained i the right direction, and the perceptive faculties awak- 
ened along the lines of thought which side be in harmony with ie 
surroundings. 

Any training ‘thet does not awaken creative activity, de- 
velop tiie ae sthetic sense, provide for. the development of every : 
faculty in its earlies stages, develop physital iife and seek to 
put a child in touch in every department of surrounding life and 
activity, is not in harmony with the potucanres upon which the 
system is founded, , 

WASTE RESULTING FROM THE EMPLOYMENT OF TEACHERS 


WHO ARE NOT IN SYMPATHY WITH CHILD NATURE, 


However well a teacher may understand the principles in- 
volved in the Kindergarten system of training, or however well she 
may understand the laws that controlumental activity in the acqui- 


sition of knowledge, yet if she lacks that sympathy and quality of 


mind and character which are necessary to gain the. confi- 
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dence end the affections of children, her efforts at training wiil 
in a great measure prove to be failures, 

In all the stages of educational development childrem 
must be led, not driven; and in the earliest stage of school life 
this 1s especially true, Bhe teacher that cannot bring herself 
into close relationship with children and enter into all of their 
activities with interest and sympathy widi fail to lead them, and 
will prove a barrier rather than a help tb their progress. 

Froebel in his teaching saw that his great preceptor, 
Pestalozzi, failed to recognize that children of the same age, 
when brought together with a view to their education, evinced 
such confidence in each other, growing out of their mutual de- 
sires and natural inclinations, that their exzpressive Pagubbtes 
were more readily developed than when an attempt was made to teach 
them separately by an adult, From this reason it would seem that 
the younger the teacher, professionally and naturally qualified 
for the work, the greater the degree of success i's likelg to be, 
since ie greater the disparity in the ages of the teacher and 
of the children, the less they have in common in respect to their 
natural inclinations and desires, 


The neglect of play and of games, and the substitution 
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of what is called work by some kindergarten teachers, because of 
their inability to sympathize with childish conceptions, leads to 
a waste of efforton the part of the teacher, and is likely to 
blunt the sense of children, The nature of children at this early 
age is opposed to any thing like mental restrain or fixed atten-~ 
tion upon a matter for a long period of time. Besides,this, the 
purpose for which the Kindergarten was institutued is frustrated 
under such circumstances, The Kindergarten is a place in which 
children shouid find their greatest happiness; a place where the 
entire child nature may have hues’ ana umlimited scope in which 
to be exercised in a most pleasing and agreeable manner, Froe- 
pel's idea was not to prepare little cntieneicddactalle for the 
work of the primary school, rei rather to develop ail of the pow- 
ers of the child in pleasing activity; so that in after years a 
faculty, being under the control of the will, the Sere of 
knowledge will become easy and pleasant. 

TIME SPENT IN DOING WHAT IS NOT UNDERSTOOD IS WASTED, 

"we learn to do by doing" it is true, but we learn by 
doing what we understand, 

There is doubtless much doing in ali the grades of ele- 


mentary schools especially, that is not understood, and this is 
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particularly the case in the Kindergarten. The lack of a clear 
and distinct conception of the eet matter under consideration 
deprives the child of ideas and makes him the receptacle af wonde 
only. 

The surroundings of the child furnish. his field for dis- 
covery, and the source from which he mates draw ail his eign atia | 
How shall he get this knowledge? By intelligent effort on his 
part, lf the proper name for a thing is not given to him he will 
invent one for himself, or accept anything that may be suggested 
by others, 

In their investigation of nature, very young children 
take cognizance of the general outline of objects, ged an not 
Yeadily see the minor dmifierences in appearance that serve to 
ak baer on one from another; and for this reason young children 
accept a visual symbol for a thing, and to everything else that 
bears a resemblance to this symbol, they give the same name, A 
stalk of corn is a tree to them, and any quadruped is a cat, a 
dogs i a horse, according as its size may indicate to them, these 
being the animals with which they are familiar, The child must 
have nanes for things with which he becomes acquainted, and by all 


means whe should have the right names, if we would save him trouble 


and have him see the true relation of one thing to another, 
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What ta child needs is some one to iead him in the right path 
in his acquisition of knowledge, ghe #ovld about him is a cade 
fused mass, He is anxious to inquire into it, to learn its parts, 
and to attach a name to each part, that he may recognize it when 
he sees it again, 

No training in the Kindergarten is justifiable simply 
for the reason that it seems to satisfy and please child nature, 
It must do more than this. It must so guide the child in alli his 
investigations ne he may obtain clear and accurate concepts of 
the objects represented in the thing in which he finds interest 
and amusement, The limitation of a child's mind, due to lack of 
experience, makes chiidish fancy so free that if left to itself, 
without guidance, many of his images will be vague and indistinct. 

Mrs, Endora L. Haliman, in her address before the Inter- 
national Congress of Eduvation, heid in Chicago in 1893, said:- : 
"I never pce ttciateeger ten: without being cenvinced of their in- 
jurious effects upon the children of an overdose of fairy oid eek, 
and stories in which symbolism is overdrawn." From tne many exam 
ples given by Mrs. Hailman to illustrate this point, I quote one, 
‘which was a conversation between two Kindergarten teachers, The 


first one said, "Our games are different from all others. Our 
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words are usually original with the Kindergartner's ingenuity, as- 
Sisted at ail times by the children, They are for the meet paces 
descriptive of natural phenomena, as, for instance, crystalization, 
evaporation, freezing; radiation, and so on, The children in 
these nile dopéwcon ace the pabticles of matter in their activities, 
They are ix turn, particles of snow, the game being to form then- 
selwes into snow crystals, or in portraying evaporation, some of 
the Anarde are clothes-props, and stand with arms extended to 
support the drying clothes, while others are dancing sun rays that 
kiss the particles of moisture and bear them away to the blue sky 
beyond, * 

"But," said the second Kindergartner "While no objection 
should be made to a natural and agreeable way of scientific in- 
berdericn ; notably through plays eee eee scientific truths, still 
re ls necessary that we should be absolutely true to fact. oo it 
is not always possible to imitate natural poledaeheiie with the 
movements of the body; and if it were, it is a very clumsy andun- 
poetic representation of a marvellously exquisite phenomenan, In 
the case of evaporation the Jat cebes must fly upward in order to 


be true to life, Sunlight does not dance, but radiates, In re- 


gard to the kissing of the particles away, this may be a pretty 
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poetical conception, but should not be taught as a scientific 
truth, nor along with a scientific apatite +4 endangers the childls 
intellectual integrity to confuse symbolism with scientific truth. 
In short, especially in intercourse with children, I believe in 
calling a spade a spade," 

Greatly moved, the first Kindergartner now replied, ~ 
"How different you are trom us, Now, when we speak of a frozen 


brook we say; ‘The water is asleep,’ When the wind blows the 


branches of the tree we say:’ It whispers to the leaves;' and 


when in autumn the leaves fall to the ground, we never say that 


they drop, or are blown from the trees, but thet 'Mother Farth 


calls them to cover her baby roots and help keep-them warm while 


they are asleep in their brown bed waiting for the brook to wake 


up again,'’" "Oh, No." she added with a sudden burst of eloquence: 


"We never call thifigs by their real names," 


Such improper training of the imagination of young 


children is a hindrance to mental growth and a waste of time, 
‘Things should be called by their names, “Pretty poetical con- 


|ceptions", so necessary to give grace and beauty to expression are 


a hindrance to success in Kindergarten instruction, from the fact 


that they convey wrong impressions, 


The imagination should be developed along lines of the 
child's natural imaginativa activity, The manifestations of nat- 
ure. should be clothed in such language as will convey to a child 
a proper conception of the actual state or condition of things. 
This is the age when the child's mind is most active, The know- 
iedge that he has already wie gh Idd makes him eager to obtain 


more knowledge, and as the mind grows only upon what is digested, 


| it follows as a rational conclusion that all food for thought 
should be carefully limited to the child's Comprehension and the 
stage of his advancement. To attempt to give the child impres- 
sions by means of figurative language is to lead him to draw me 
cnedine conclusions concerning facts, He is not yet roudy for : 

D ctrnat thinking, but must be limited to the concrete thing, and 
taught to see it as it senile ti: Again, such expressions as we 
have quoted do not convey ideas to a child, and hence cannot make 
him more intelligent. The child loses the opportunity to make the 
discovery for himself which would increase his power and zeal for 


investigation, and give him facts of which he can make use in the 


further acquisition of knowledge, 
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Crna fhe 5 ie a 
LACK OF PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF TEACHERS HAS 


BEEN THE CAUSE OF A GREAT WASTE OF TIME TO PUPILS. 
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One of the important problems that has confronted lead- 
ers in educational thought in all civilized countries since | 
teaching has become a eeetodvion dé that of obtaining an adequate 
buys of properly miwiertion teachers. 
~ In some of the older countries of Europe and in the 
pity itees of Canada, much greater attention has been given to the 
: training of teachers for professional work than in our own count ry. 
bana from this fact it is generally conceded that the schoobs in 
some parts of#Europe are better than those of America, Better 
qualified Podsiais are enabled to do much better work, and to ad-~ 
vance pupils more rapidly in a given time than is done in most of 
“our schools, This is doubtless due to the fact that in these 
favored localities every Sargon who desires to become a teacher 


must receive training in a school of pedagogy. No certificate of 


hy ae 


qualification, whether it be from a high school or from a col- 
iege, or from the best University in the bounties Will be ates 
as a guarantee that a person is eligible to a position to teach, 
Such certificate must be accompanied by a certificate from a trairm 
ing college for teachers, : 

AB a deuktts where good citizenship stands for so much 
as it does in the United States, it is all-important that the edu- 
cation of our boys and girls should be nisl as to secure pieisohe. 
ai responsibility in recard to the preservation of our free unk 
tutions, and the perpetuation of our civil and religious liberty, 
The kind of teaching that would insure nisas results calis for 
special training ike part of the teacher, 

In our own country much valuable hous is lost and well 

gre results are obtained by the employment of persons who are ae 
| 


specially prepared for the work of teaching. Comparatively few of 


the teachers in our high schools and coileges have been profes- 


on 


sionally trained to becwk, it oil en idsal culture and utcotubeuse 
and a sad moral character have been considered sufficient ent. 
fications for the work, In schools of lower grade a very iimacen 
knowledge of the subjects to be taught, with little or no knowledge 


whatever of mental activity, is all that is necessary to secure a 


position to teach, 
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EXPERIENCE SHOULD NOT BE GOTTEN AT THE EXPENSE 


OF CHILDREN, 


a 


The days ogi dah bewenie in all branches of industry 
have passed, and it is now necessary that a man shall know how 
to prosecute a work in which he seeks employment before he obtains 
permission to do it, lest the result of his labors prove to bea 
loss in matera@dis as weil as a disappointment in results, The 
teacher who undertakes to teach without a clear idea of the ob- 
ject of education and a proper conception of the work of the a 
ucator, who has not an Satake dheehanas of child-mature, and who 
has not made a study of the results which come em the experience 
of other teachers, will prove to ne a cat are 
Our Normal Schools are doing much to remedy this defect 
among the teachers of our ce and secondary schools, but they 
are not sitftatentiy numerous to meet the demand devuebien teach- 
ers; nor is the system adopted by them generally such as will se- 
Mada the best results, 


While it is true that New England has taken the lead in 


educational matters in this country, by the establishment of 


State Normal- Schools for the training of teachers, yet in that 
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favored locality, oniy about thirty per cent of thefeachers have 
Be | ae : 
received special training for their work, and twelve per cent some 


training in city training schools, It is probable that the per- 


centage of teachers in other parts of the country that have re- 


® 


% 


ceived no special training for their work is much greater than 
in New England, This Lack of preparation is certainly a great 
hindtance to the progress of education, an entails an seats 
loss bocs those who are saned to pay for educational purposes, 

The increased interest, however, which pre Gpdcend 
time manifests itself in every section of our country fora better 


civilization, founded upon a higher moral tone, is one of the best 
signs of a demand for better teaching. 
The ynormai schools have undertaken both to educate and 

Bircin teachers for the work of teaching. It is a question yet to 
besettled whether there should be a division of labor, in respect 
to. academic knowledge and professional training in order to secure 
the highest state of efficiency in the operator, Theoretically, 
it would seem that the best training can be Biven by. specially 
trained teachers in special schools, the sole aim of which is to 


prepare persons to teach. But it is very evident that if a full 


course of college or high school work is pursued by a person that 
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intends to teach, with no reference to the application of the 
knowledge acquired, much time will be wasted from the necessity 
of pursuing a subsequent course, 

If our higher institutions of Learning were all equip= 


4 


ped with professionally trained teachers the methods used by them 
jin teaching, the skill which they manifext in imparting instruc- 
tion, cannot fail to make an impression ey means of which the Nile 
itor subsequent training necessary to fit one for teaching will be 
much shortened, 

Since the Normal school curriculum does. not embrace ali 
the subjects taught in the coliege or the university, it cannot 
prepare teachers for these higher institutions, but with a suffic- 
erst aes of ti bes properiy distributed china the states ob. 
our Union, they can prepare teachers for the common schools, ia 
ghat is generally characterized as the high school of boroughs and 
Bi sed. 

The college and the university should, by the estab- 
lishment of a department of pedagogy, prepare such students Be ey 
sire to become teachers in these higher institutions, State cia 


ntendents,County-superintendents and others whose educational 


fork is of a high character, Chairs of pedagogy, which are being 
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established in some of our universities will, doubiiless, prove a 


) valuable aid in the investigation of educational problems, but 
these instructors cannot give their pupils the skill in teaching 
Which comes from practical work, This shouid be had by experience 


in classes provided for the purpose, 
The school of practice usually atlechod to the normal 

School does not furnish the best means by which such skill may be 
Dte ined. If the normal schoolfis located in a city, the chiidren 
‘in the schooabt practice are, a a rule, from the better classes o 
society; habeté of obedience have been acquired by home-training, 
and, as a consequence, they are respectful and be tetides: so that 
discipline becomes a matter of little moment, 
It is no wonder that many Weune 0d nei who, graduated 
and licensed to teach, because of the skill acquired in teaching 
in such schools as these prove to be failures when they attempt 
re Labe ong. 
If the test of efficiency were made to depend upon the 
eacher's ability to gain the attention of children in presenting 
subject in schools in different parts of the city, a great sav- 
ng of time to pupils and of expense to the public would be the 


esult, But it may be urged as an egcuse for failure on the part 
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of the teacher, that the schools of practice, as a rule, are not 
sufficiently large to afford ample opportunity for all graduates | 
to gain the experience necessary to teach successfully. This is 
undoubtedly true, and will account partiy for. the deficiency... It 
would seem that the only experience that is of much value as a 
preparation for the work is to be gained in different localities, 
and among chiidren that represent a great variety of home-train- 
ing. 7 | 
This exye rience could be had with little loss to the 
children, as the regular teacher could assist the nbvice by giving 
such directions and hints as would serve a good end oe ei her 
experience, Such experience should be gotten under the supervis- 
ion of the principals of the different schools, who should ae 


to the principal of the normal school the Progress made by the now 


ice teacher; and the sum of these experiences gained in the dif- 


ferent schools taken with the experience gained from the Limited 


opportunity in the schools of practice, should form the basis for 


judgment in classifying young teachers as to their merits or fit- 


ness for license to teach, This course could be pursued in larg 


ay ~ 


cities where normal schools are generally crowded, 


It is to be feared that too much stress is in many cases 
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laia upontheory an d observation, Both theory and observation are 
valuable aids for the inexperienced teacher, but both bstihes 
‘will do little towards the preparation: of a person to teach; prac- 
tice is absolutely necessary, Here again "we learn to do by do- | 
ine," “pat the ta tied hNGdla pe allowed to apply fumdamental ty 
principles in her own way, | 

The gain to’a teacher in her work resulting from a con-- 
sclous attempt to Wie dheenes: will Abs compensate for the ee 
of enthusiasm which Sharactestzés the teacher who is thoroughly 
interested in her work, and whose personality is brought to bear 
with all possible force upon it. An imitator of some bie Side 
loses asi: of her Pavad's and iacks the opportunity to develop in- 
herent eee which may be sipeetos to those she is Cbyiies # 


imitate in others, 


24, 


THE APPOINTMENT AND BHE RETENTION OF INCOMPETENT 
TEACHBRS IS A GREAT CAUSE FOR COMPLAINT ON ACCOUNT OF 
THE LOSS SUSTAINED BY THE PUPILS UNDER THEIR CARE, 


&, 
tt is to be regrettted that certain influences, chiefly 


& 
political, should so influence school directors as to cause them 
to set aside their better judgment, and appoint teachers whom they 
know to be inefficient. It is doubtful whether unfair inflpencae 
can be removed from any authority in which the appointment of 
teachers may be vested, So long, however, as teachers give satis- 
factory evidence of ability to teach and show a commendable zeal 
in their work, there is little doubt. of the security of their po- 
sitions, But in the profession of teaching, as in all other avo- 
cations, some make mistakes in their choice of employment, and ney 
destined to fail, possibly from lack of sympathy with children, or 
‘lack of tact in dealing with sno nature, The gualities necessary 
to make a. successful teacher are not inherent in all individuais, 
All that is legally necessary for a candi@ate to teach 
is a Conk Ctieate of proficiency in certain branches granted by a 


| ; 
board of sontroliers in a city or by a county superintendent in tie 


rural districts, 
After trial many fail, and when such is the case in the 


ural districts, where the discipline and the generai management 
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of the school rest upon the one that falls, there is iittle chance 
of a teacher being able to retain her cat cs for any great 
length of time, as the business of the farmer and the people gen- 
erally in the rurad districts: is. of: a more independent mae via 
that of the people in cities; and boards of directors, as a con- 
sequence, are entirely responsible for iti appointments made aed 
for the r@ ention of teachers, 

This, however, is not the case, to a great extent, i 
cities, Men who hold positions under the city goverment, because 
of evicss rendered in Guupedan xerk, find it an easy matter £5; 
become school directors; or, if aiready school directors, they ac 
quire sufficient efibaes to secure appointment to a position 
‘upon which they depend for a livelihood, School directors belaeen 
positions of profit or trust under the city government are seldom 


at liberty to use their own judgment with reference to the dis- 


missal of incompetent teachers, Occasionally an inefficient 


teabher is dismissed from her position, but if she has sufficient- 
ly strong influendée she may be eiected to teach in another local- 

: 
ity of the same city, This is the case where a central board and 


a number of local boards have control of the same schools, There 


is a remedy for this great hindrance to the cause of education, a 
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if applied, would result in a great saving of time to children who 
ean ill afford to lose it, because of the short time they are per- 
mitted to attend school, : 
I would sata tie eligibility of a person to the office 
of school director depend upon his willingness and ability to ob- 
tain a livelihood independently of the wie treasury; so that or 
man could be elected a school director who holds an office under 
the city govermnent; or if serving as school director, be obliged 
to resign his position as such upon the acceptance of such office. 
There is another class of teachers, however, than those 

just considered, who have striven to sep abreast of the times 

and who have served in their capacity as educators, with zeal 

and fidelity; but whi because of many ounaied service, lack the 
enthusiasm and energy which they once possessed, Others again, 
not superanuated, through close application and intense eevaeah 
ness in their work, being thoroughly conscious of the duty ean 
owe to those entrusted to their care, break down physically, and are 
Biter idber to perform their duties as teachers in an acceptable 
: 
mamer, Both of these classes of teachers are fully aware that 


they cannot longer render the services their own good judgment 


would approve, They are, however, now incapacitated for providing 


AB 


fail 


Support for themselves in any other sphere of life, and since it 
it is necessary that they should perform service of some kind in 
order to exist, there is but one thing for them to do, and that is 
to continue to teach with what little resources they have at their 
conmand, 

Sympathy for such cases as these is not wanting in ~- 
school boards and among the friends of such teachers, and itis 
often expressed and acted upon, even though the loss to the com= 
munity in which such teachers are employed is recognized to be . 
very great. This state of affairs should not be permitted to ex- 
ist, 

Teachers’ Annuity Associations can do much to relieve 
superannuated teachers, but they cannot provide for all cases 
that should, in justice to teachers and the public, be provided 
for, Indeed, there is no good ebados why same uwiiera » for the 
benefit of the cause of education, should be required to give a 
part of their salaries, small as they are, to support others who 
have never received adequate compensation for the services they 
have rendered, 

The gradation of saiaries is a commendable feature in the 


recognition of experience in teaching, but it does not go far e- 


_nough, except, perhaps, in the German system. The annual increase 
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Fin salaries should extend over a period of twenty-five years, 
instead of five years,'as is the case in some cities; so that when 
a teacher finds that she is no longer able to discharge her full 

duty she may be able to resign her position without being consid- 
ered an object of charity. : 

te the public generally, were alive to the best inter- 
oe of children while attending school, they would aemand Vea 

_superannuated teachers and those the heel tavee from ill health, wy 

reason of services performed, should resign their positions and im 

sist that ample means be provided by the State for their support. 

‘there is no other interest that is so eee to the State in 

‘the’ development of her resources and in the perpetuity of her in- 


‘stitutions, as the education of her citizéns; and it is all-impor- 


| 
' 


(tant that she should see to it that her children sustain no loss 
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of time in obtaining Bheir education when 1t is in her power to 


prevent it, 
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LOSS RESULTING FROM A LACK OF APPRECIATION OF 
THE TRUE AIM OF EDUCATION, 

Untill recent years the test of a teacher was made to de- 
pend upon his ability to master subjects and not upon his power 
to educate, From the very beginning of a child's education his 
future welfare should be kept in mind, and every step in the pro- 
cess should be such as to prepare fully for the next, 

The foundation begun should be broadened and deepened 
in these tender years so that the higher education may rest upon 
a Pirm basis, 

There is no other period in the child-1life when he so im 
plicitiy trusts in the ability and fidelity of ite) uaeeae ns in 
‘these first years of his seeded life, This is the pw riod when 
child-nature is most susceptible to impressions, and is is all- 
Bea ot that the work in es grade should bear such a rehshoie 
to that of other grades that the pupil may make definite progress 
in the right direction, and continue to do so until his course is 
Scribleted, and he becomes a man of noble Character, free from de- 
fects in ideas and habits, fully equipped for the maigwieueia oak 


of life, 


In every grade of work the end to be attained should be 


ept in view, All educational literature has an important influ- 
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Dace upon the future activities of the pupil and should be care- 
fuily selected, The tenacity of impressions and their econ 
ing influences in moulding the character, make it Sus eauliones that 
a wise choice he made in reading, Doubtless, the neglect on the 
part of many teachers to direct their pupils in a proper line of 
reading is the cause of much of the narrowness found to exist with 
/Yeference to their social, religious and political duties at ma- 
jturity, | 
The processes by which great men have been aeveloped, 
the motives that have prompted them to activity, and the results 
achieved Ee their efforts and their influence have a cobra 
ling influence over the panes the ciais teil action of the | 
young, and have much to do in forming their characters, 


Too often intellectual attainments only are regarded as 


the aim and purpose of education. While intellectual attainments 


may impart skill in the various avocations, and through this skill, 
ingenuity and invention lead to greater commercial advantages, to 


increased productions in manufactures and in agriculture, so that 
the material gain of a people may be largely increased, yet these 
are only a part of what is invluded in a complete scheme of edu- 
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The development of character, too often lost sight of, is 
more important than intelleatual training, Character gives con- 
stancy and stability to the individual, leads him to siidne awake 
and to deal conscientiously with his fellow-man. 

Intellectual training, together with the development of 
Man's moral and religious nature, produces a type of citizen upon 
{whom may safely rest the security of society, the stability wy 
| the state and or the nation, 

The aim of education should be to fit one for life's 
duties mentally, morally and physically, and any training on the 
part of educators that does not embrace this idea falls far short 
of the requirements of that system which is necessary to train 
pupils to become a part of the social organism of a highly civil- 
| ized people, e 

While the aim of education, in all ee has not at dif- 
ferent periods been the same, from the fact that the end desired 
|has been different, yet from the days of Socrates to the present 
it has been urged by writers on the subject of education that so- 
ciety can be elevated solely by the improvement of man's moral 
nature, 


In our more highly civilized state of socisty,, when the 


subjects to be taught in the curriculum of study increase so rap- 
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idlty, it is to be feared that character buiiding in education 
is frequently lost sight of. An ideal educational system properly 
carried out would do much toward relieving the burdens of society 
and remove many of the evils that exist, and stand as a hindrance 
to the general welfare and happiness of mankind. 

To teach pupils to become self-reliant and indepemdent , 
*o form their own judgment of right and wrong, and to be governed 
in their conduct by their own convictions is not the whole duty 
of the teacher. 

To omit the development of the sympathetic part of the 
€@hild'’s nature is a deprive society of the most powerful influ- 


| 


ence that can be brought to bear upom him for his elevation and 


moral growth, as weil as to deprive him of a valuable aid to in- 
| 
teilectual development. 


In the early education of the child, sympathy must be 
largely manifested by the teacher, The young child is mainly a 
creature of imitation; he is infiuenced largely by what he de=- 
tects i others and his expressions of sympathy are often coud 
flections of the feelings of others in whom he confides, His ee 
ited knowledge of the conditions of the social organism, of the | 


various elements of which it is composed, and the relations of the 
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various interests which they sustain to each other aliow his sel- 
fish nature to control him in ald his dealings with others, But 
as the education of the child progresses, the teacher, if he 
Rosia develop the highest type of citizenship in his pupils, wust 
lgive exercise to the child's emotional nature, This may be done 
by the presentation of historical instances in which the cruelty 
lof rulers and the oppression of the rich has led to much suffer- 
jing and misery among the great masses, and the means by which | 
such conditions have been ameliorated, To develop sympathy ina 
pupil is to Lend him to use his influence for the alleviation of 
sguifering among mankind, and to assist in such legislation as will 


conduce to the best interests of society, and of the state, Be- 


sides this, the force of sympathy is an incentive to study, It 


does away with jealousy among pupils and leads to a friendly ri- 


’ : 


valry in which the relations between them are of the most pleas- 


‘mt nature, When this sympathy exists in the class the dullest 
(pupils are encouraged to application, Children are greatly in- 


fluenced in their conduct by the example of those in whom they 
have confidence and whom they love, 


In the early history of education the true end to be de- 


sired was not realized, and wuch time was wasted through the lack 
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lof the knowledge i the proper means by which it could be at@=- 
{valned. 

| Among the greeks a strong plea was made by Plato and 
Psistotae and other writers for a higher state of morality; yet 
juan’ s value was relative in importance to his ability to render 
Iservice to the state, and it was chiefly for this purpose that 
jae lived, — The great masses of the people were kept in ignorance 
ito serve the few in order that they might lead a life of leis- 


ure, The weak were put to death or allowed to perisi through ne~ 


glect, and the survival of the fittest for the preservation of 


the state was looked upon as the desired thing, "The idea of 
= dignity and the value of the human person had not yet ap- 
peared," . 
While the culture of the emotions was an important el- 
‘ement in Greek education and was designed to be the basis of ook 
a and religious improvement, yet their education was that of ae 
ture simply, and not that which woula prepare men for the on. 
calduties of life and lead them, through sympathy with their Sov 
unfortunate fellow-being s, to labor for their elevation and gen- 
eral welfare, ease of an intellectual type only were gfecom= ; 


mended, such as had a tendency to elevate the mind and produce no- 
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a Ae thoughts, The utilitarian view of education was entirely 
unwort y of their notice, and as a consequence the condition of 
Greek society remained the same from generation to generation, the 
aim pediae: tne attainment of moral exceilence of the few, and as a 
consequence, the oppression of the great majority of the people, 
Greek education was selfish in its nature, and unsympathetic so 
‘far as the masses were concerned, 

The type of Roman education was distinctly different 
‘from the of the Greeks, since the end to be achieved was in the 
main different, The acquisition of territory, and the ability to 
retain ie! made practical education necessary, and, as an out- 
ieee: the Romans achieved distinction in ead Gewet eau sciences, 
‘particularly in law, Aside mare the "Morals of Piutarch" and a 
higher conception of what tue family life should be, Roman educa- 
tion did nothing toward influencing man to iabor for the benefit 
of his Pervdetian: 

The introduction of Christianity, however, brought with 
it new ideas, The whole duty was no longer to serve the state, 
Christianity was destined to change the condition of society, to 
elevate the poor, and release them from the boncs of misery in 
which they had so long been held, by giving the same instruction 


to all. Equality, liberty and equal justice were inciuded in the 
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new education. But the fact that the eee Christian were obliged 
to ontend with the views of the ancient world led them to ignore 
almost yy el macieal culture, and to build up in the minds of 
the people a peculiar conception of the duties of man, The school 
for intellectual culture being ciosed a few centuries afterward, 
the great mass of the people were unable to read or write, ignor- 
ance being considered essential to Christian living, Education 
for a higher life only was the aim of the Christian father; the 
social condition of the people being such that the utility of in- 
struction could not be seen, | 

The lack of freedom, coupied with ignorance, and the use 
invedueat ion of a dead language, which was understood by a few 
only, hecessarily kept the masses on a low social plane, and made 
them subject to the influence of the few in the monasteries who 
oe entireiy their social elevation, 

After ree japse of severai centuries, a ray ol hope ror 
the elevation of the masses began to penetrate the darkness and 
gave promise of emancipating the people from an aimost barbarous 
state, 

Charlemagne, in his desire to establish a firm founda 
tion upon which to build his political untion, sought to diffuse 


religious instruction generally among the people of his empire, 
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and thus elevate them to a civilized state, -- according to Al- 
cuin, to create.a "Christian Athens," his thie "the pir eucakdeus 
to form an alliance between classical literature and Christian 
inspiration," But Chariemagne entertained ideas for in advance 
of his time, 

In the twelfth century scholasticism had done something 
toward awakening an interest in human thought, but the character 
of the studies pursued being abstract and formal, produced some 
bkilifal reasoners, although it left men entirely ignorant of the 
forces of nature, or the operation of her laws. 

The time for the training of the intelligence and the 
development of the faculties of man, as & whole; had not yet come, 
‘so that attention was given mainly to teaching religious dogmas | 
an establishing church doctrines by gues tile through the aid of 
philosophy, 

Throughout the Midaie Ages the methods used to secure 
obedience were very harsh, and not at ail Bi cai sied to inspire 
confidence and respect on the part of pupils for their teachers, 

However, “the revival of lettersand the study of Plato 
and Aristotle in the original, the speculations of the Middle 
Ages, increasing ingenuity, the fall of Constantinople, the art 


of printing, and the dissemination of culture led to independence 
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of thought and finally to a change in man’s religious nature, 
reason would not satisfy his belief in god, * -- man become re- 
sponsible for his own actions, The spirit of freedom and inde= 
pendence began to prevail with Protestant reform, Luther ee 
that education should be extended to the masses as the best means 
of building up a strong citizenship, and providing for the safety 
of the state. His object was to introduce a spirit of freedom into 
the methods employed as well as to extend the education or the 
people to the study of nature and or history. His sympathy Tor 
the people in the matter of religious pelief led him to wish that 
they might become sufficiently educated to read and reflect for 
themselves, and thus be able to choose their own religious beilet. 

He also expressed his sympathy, as others had done, for 
the pupils who were subjected to the very harsh treatment that 
had prevaiied in the ote - especially through the Middie 
Ages, "The schools iis ak he says, “were vervitable prisons 
and helis, and the school master a PRB a 

The concrete study of reality, the interpretation of 
facts in nature through observation, experiment and induction by 
Bacon, instead of deduction and abstract thought, brought about a 


great change in the methods employed in education. 
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Accepting the doctrine of Bacon, which made education 
mo re acceptable to the young because of 1ts6 greater interest, his 
successors, excepting the Jesuits, Peat the matter of discipline 
less difficult, yet from custom, the rod still played an import- 
ant part in school discipline, The purposes which the Jesuits | 
had in view in their system of education led them to educate the 
ruling classes only with whom they had a strong influence and over 
whom they hoped to retain control. 

The Jesuits did not believe in human equality, and fear- 
ed that the intelligence of the masses, would prove a4 dangerous | 
weapon against the fai th which they held. 
The exclusive attention which the Jesuits gave to the 
formal studies and the training which they gave, with the view to 
“perfecting style in the use of the Latin language; showed that 
| 
| they were laboring in direct opposition to the new education of 
: 
: 


Bacon and his.foliowers. 


Sympathy among pupils, or between teachers and pupiis 
did not in the least extent geen). Fmulation was used as an 
inducement to study; selfishness on the part of the pupil was en- 
couraged, and the rod was used freely. 

Henry the Sixth wrote to the governor of his son, Louis 


the Thirteenth, as follows:- "I complain because you did not in- 
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form me that you have whipped my son;,forl desire and order you %t 
whip him every time he shall be guilty of Be Ady oe anything 
else ‘hat is bad, for I well know that there is nothing in the 
world that can do him more good than that. This I know from eee 
sons of experience, for when I was of his age, I ne A : 
Piogsed.* 

The work of reformation in education was not considered 
to any great extent in the schools of the Jesuits; they continued 
largely the practices of the schools of the Middie Ages. 

One of the great reformers in education, whose sympa~ 
thetic nature led him to devote the best years ar Rie Life. ie 
uplifting of the unfértunate poor about him was Pestalozzl, whose 
influence and example have done much to establish friendly re- 
lations between teacher and pupil. 

The self-serifice and devotion which he exhibited; the 
love and lavigne which he expressed for his pupils more than made 
amends for his failures as a teacher. 

In all ages the dominant jdea of the weifare of man has 
decided the nature of instruction in the educational systems. Ex- 
isting conditions of society; the desire of those in authority to 
rule for selfish purposes over the oppressed; lack of sympathy for 


the unfortunate; inequality of rights of men, have done much to 
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Botera the progress of popular education, and the bringing about 
jot that condition of civil and religious liberty to which the 
lcivilized world has attained’ tin the present century. The most po- 
| tent influence in removing the hindrances to man's elevation, - : 
'socially, morally and religiously, - - has been the sympathy ke | 
sein for his feliow-man. The teacher ane fails to inspire his pu- 
|pils with noble dhienie and with a high ideal of life robs ba 
ieiety of those influences which paneer wake to its highest wie 
Tne true aim of education is to build up a noble charac- 
ter in the individual, If the teacher fails to do this, he is 

| guilty of wasting time and betarding the progress of civilization, 
Sympathy has a practical use in the intellectual culture 
| whenever selfishness is encouraged by working for prizes, or the 
teacher attempts to humiliate some pupils by comparing them with 
others, who by nature are brighter, an unfriendly feeling springs 
| up une the pupils and, as a consequence, on the ae of many of: 
the pupils, toward their teacher. The teacher who woula obtain 
the best results in intellectual training must strive to develop 
sympathy on the part of the stronger and more developed minds for 
those who have lees capacity, and thus pring about an agreeable re 
lation between the pupils themseives, as well as betweeen the pu- 


piis and teacher. 
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LACK OF GRADATION OF WORK AND COORDINATION OF SUB- 
JECTS LEADS TO A GREAT WASTE OF TIME AND EFFORT ON THE. 


PART OF THE PUPILS AND THE TEACHER, 
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One of the greatest hindrances to progress in the devel- 
opment of the human mind is the habit of unskilied teachers PR sui 
ing at random in the various subjects taught, without a os 
‘of the processes by which the mind readily acquires knowledge an 
is able to retain it. Such teachers cont inue to present facts not 
immediately related to each other, illogical in order of sequence, 
their years of experience gaining them nothing that will benefit 
them in imparting instruction. They make study a drudgery instead 
of a pleasure, which it becomes when the work le properly at- 


4 


ranged, 

The proper gradation of work is absolutely necessary to 
success in teaching. Many teachers think more about experimenting 
with mechanical met hoas in order to teach the different branches 
than training the Deoutiles and developing mental power. 

such teachers are largely imitators of others, and hope 
to be sate aR in their efforts by cramming thier pupils with 
undigested material, simply because they lack a knowledge of the 


constitution of the human mind and of its order of development, 


AS 


Knowledge, to be useful, must be based cone a cleap 
conception of ee principles which underile it. However complete 
may be the school apparatus, without a definite order to be fol- 
lowed in each branch of study there must necessarily foliow a 
great waste through misdirection on the part of the teacher, The 
eperation of the laws of association by which the mind is enabled 
to recall events must not he ignored, Things related in time and 


place, or as cause and effect, should be associated in teaching, 


: ) 
so that the knowledge of a subject connectedly taught is readily 


And easily reproduced. 
: Knowledge thus secured gives inteliectual strength, and 
prepares the pupilto receive new ideas closely related to those 
‘already ob tained, The effort to retain new knowledge that is 
closely connected or associated with the oid becomes ye marked 
as the mind becomes stored with information obtained in this way. 
All teaching that appeals to arbitrary memory by present- 
ing disconnected facts, fails of any permanent good results. | 
Uniess there is one trend of thought, Rike a thread, rur 
ning through the ideas binding them together in their order of 
dependence the mind is not abie to retain them. 


Another order which must be observed in mental develop- 


; 

! 
i, 
| 

onl especially with young chiidren, is the gradual proceedure 
pron the known to the unknown, from the simple to the complex, 


While this method should be observed in teaching at all stages of 


ez pupil's progress, it is absolutely necessary in the early 


stas ses of instruction. Oniy simple relations should be presented 
at faret; asthe you wig mind unfolds slowly, and is unable to grasp 


the more complex relations of things. 


| 
: 


| 


teachers wno continue the practice of the past when the laws 


A serious loss of time results from the efforts of some 


which govern mental development were not considered, and insist 
upon teaching in the abstract intead of the concrete, Only by 


nual and visual inspection of objects can a young child obtain 


correct ideas of his environment. 
The failure to make a proper coordination ot studies, am 


to allot the proper proportion of time to each, so that a safe 


foundation may be secured upon which to puild a higher education, 


leads to waste of time and defeats, in a measure, the end desired, 


All educational training shoulda be considered aS a means to an eri, 
‘Mental discipline is preeminently of the greatest importance. 
The curriculum should, at different time, be composed of 


such subjects as will give exercise to the proper faculties in 
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the different stages of development, 


It is to be feared that too large a number of subjects 


is being forced upon young children with the idea of giving know- 
Ledge of a wider range, and, as a consequence, much of the work i 
poorly done because of iack of time to devote to those studies 
‘which are disciplinary in their character, and which, when thor- 
oughly understood, create in the pupil a thirst for knowledge; so 
‘that future acquisitions would be readily and voiuntarily made, 

The progress at first would be pelaider via slow, out a 
thorough understanding of what is iearned gives confidence and 
ability to the pupil. 

Studies which bear a close relation to each other shouid 
be pursued together for the tices of creating interest, and 
‘thereby stimulating attention, 

Everything taught should bear upon the acquisition of 
userul knowl edge and be of such a character as to be made practi- 
cab in: life, 

Ali teaching that represents simply signs and words witir 
out conveying the ideas which they represent, arrests mental 


growth and is a waste of time, Roussea says, "Tf nature has given 


to the child's brain that pliability which renders it fit to re- 


ceive ail impressions, it is not with the view that we should im- 


| print thereon the names of Kings, dates, terms of heraldry, of ag~ 
tronomy, of geography, and all those words, meaningless at his, 
| and useless at any other age, with which we may weary his sad and 
“sterile childhood; but that all the ideas which he can conceive 
and which are useful to him, all those which relate to his happi- 
ness; and will: one day make his duty plain to him, may trace 


4 


themselves there in characters never to be effaced and may assist 
him in conducting himself in a manner appropriate to his nature 


and his faculties? 


The w oportion of time given to the various subjects in- 
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cluded in a scheme of education, should vary with the age and men- 
tal development of the pupil. 

When pupils forget all that they ever knew of a sub- 

: ject, it is very evident that they never knew much of that ne 
ject, although much time may have been spent upon it, in aaa 

of that which was not understood or was not ciosely enough reiated 
to other studies pursued at the same time, the soaper function of 
the teacher is to so guide the pupils in all their exercises upon 
subjects properly © ordinated, that the principles involved may be 
understood through processes which are intelligible to the pupils. 
The teacher should also exercise the will power of his pupils, and 


| tms renderavailable knowiedage acquired, by frequent exercises in 
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WASTE RESULTING FROM A LACK OF PROPER SUPERVISION, 
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most viliages, boroughe and rural districts no specific supervis- 
ion of the schools exists. | 
In order to prevent disaster and failure in all the busi- 
mess enterprises in which people engage, intelligent supervision 
lis considered absolutely necessary, asi i6 iw the matter of ene 
tion the curriculum of schoo] studies in some districts is left : 
Ito the judgment of lissear arsed ven cheva: To form the character 
Jena train the faculties of eailéren, so that they shall grow up 
/into perfect sanHoud and womanhood and be able rightly to dis- 

| charge the duties of life, Lod ecouidared of less importance thee 

| the success of an undertaking in which the sea shiiok of proper- 
ty and of wealth are concerned, 

A comprehensive course of study, carefully planned by an 
expert educator, who understands the laws which govern mental ac- 
tivity and the training necessary for the development of ail the : 
faculties, is necessary in Loci to prevent waste of time to the 
pupil, 


The great disparity in the character of the education 


att ba 


cy 
43% 


biven in the city school, and of that given in the country school 
is largely due to the fact that in the Latter each teacher, after 
teaching the "three R's" includes whatever may in his judgment, 
seen necessary. Under such dik da teachers, aithough they 
may have passed an examination and peen licensed to teach, are 
jikely to become careless and indifferent as to the subee as of 
their pupiis. Again, the competition that hecessarily exists 
among the schools of the city where all are required to work to 
the same limits, and when the dxaminktioncot pupiis at stated times 
shows a comparison of results, renders it necessary that teachers 
keep abreast of the times in educational thought and methods, 
This fact, of itself, has a tendency to create a more intense in- 
‘terest on the part of the teacher in his work, and leads to a cor 
responding increase in interst on the part of the pupils. | 

The character of goods furnished for she aonaren’ and 
the facilities offered to the public for their convenience in 
twavel depend largely upon the competition that en iste, and it is 
paiees the case in educational matters, 

While it must be conceded that irreguiar attendance ob- 
tains to a greater degree in the rural schools than in the city 


schools, yet the great difference that exists in the educational 


advahtages of the two classes of schools is due to the absence of 
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‘a well-planned scheme for country schools. 

A course of study for primary and secondary instruction, 
to which all of the schools ina rural district are required £0 
conform, would be a great saving of: time +0 ne pupils, It would 
increase the efficiency of the teacher. 

‘The very meagre compensation tendered for the service 
Le honanets in these schools often makes them a convenience 
while experience is being gained to fit the teacher for some other 
position of greater responsibility in the same profession, or to 
Keun as a means by which he may aba a livelihood while pur- 
suing studies in order vi Lit iaeaitines the scharge of aut iwe 
in a more lucrative calling. Thus the pupils through a larger 
part of their school career, are in the hanas of inexperienced 
teachers. 

The remedy for much of this loss to pupils must be found 
in a prescribed course of study under the supervision of an exper 
ienced educator, This will make necessary a more thorough gual 
ration on the part of teachers ana noble a higher standard of 
scholarship. Greater ability will enable them to command Righer 


salaries for their services, and make the tenure of their positions 
extend through a ionger period of time, and in many cases make 


teaching become:-a permanent employment. | 
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It may be claimed that the onunty superintendent is re- 
sponsible for $he existing conditions in these schools, but this 
officer can do little else than examine teachers, and make occas 
jonal visits of an hour or two to each sehdel., 

Where a large number of teachers are assembled in one 
puilding there is an opportunity for close supervision, This re- 
sults in the saving of time to pupils. | 

The superintendent of the schools in every sity should 
have the power to prevent the waste of time that is experienced 
by puplis who are compelled to remain in crowded rooms, or piaced 
on half-time, while in the immediate neighborhood, because of 
ward-lines, another school building lacks the number of pupils 
baaneette for the retention of all the teachers engaged in it. 
Ward lines should be obliterated when they interfer with the pro- 
gress of echool children, 

Close stipervision of teachers py supervising principals 

| ; . ° , 
is a direct benefit to the pupils, Until recent years, the duties 
of principals of larger schools were such, being obliged to teach 
a class, that they couhd not provide for the best interests of 
pupils under their care. 

An increased interest in educational thought, and a con- 


sequent desire on the part of the teacher +o economize time and as 
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far as posd ble put a check upon fruitless efforts in teaching, has 
led to the reorganization of many schools, making the duties of tle 
principal to consist entirely in disciplining the pupils hod pian- 
ning and directing the work of the teachers. 

This arrangement for saving time and securing to the pu- 
pils the best efforts of teachers through the careful and invelyic 
gent oversight of a competent director is by no means universal in 
practice, The time wasted by the pupils of a class, the teacher df 
which is interrupted in his work by calls of parents and by cases 
presented for discipline, is very considerable. A greater waste 
accompanies the efforts of inexperienced teachers. Lack of ‘inot 
on the part of the teacher in dealing with human nature, inability 
to interest ete in their studies, provoke disorder and play. 
We learn to do by doing" does not apply to all exercises that 
are set by teachers for children, Children learn to do by doing 
only what they understand, | 

In primary classes; necessarily divided into groups for 
instruction, a large part of the class is set at what is termed 
®busy-work", which consists in many cases of anything that will 


serve to keep the pupils quiet, Busy work that is not selected 


with a view to instruct is worse than no work at all, 
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Nothing is more fatal to the development of a thirst for 
‘knowledge than drill upon exercises which are not understood, or 
are sO well understood as to make them devoid of interest. Every 
exercise in which children engage should possess sufficient inter- 


est to give voluntary exercise to the will, so that the habit for 


study be thoroughly formed in early life. 
One of the causes that leads to a dislike for school 


work is the poor judgment exercised in the selection of their 


work, The habit into which poor teachers have fallen in giving 
tasks from the subjects taught as a punishment for offences com= 
mitted in the class-room is to be condemned. No pupil is drawn ine 
to morepleasant relations with the subject that he is required ee. | 
study when parts of it are used as instruments of punishment. 

Again, by the supervision of the work done by the teach+ 
ers of a school, preparation of the lessons to be taught is se- 
ee: The teacher who is not in sympathy with his work, but ae 
pefore his es from day +o day as the laborer goes to his daily 
toil, simply to earn a Livelihood, cannot help waste mueh time am 
fail to interest his pupils. ‘ 

"The teacher shoulda have a definite purpose in view in 
every lesson he gives." He should know exactly at what he is aim- 


ing», and in order to do this special preparation of the lesson is 
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sides, the interruptions that take place from frequent references 
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necessary. 

In order to beget enthusiasm, a teacher must love his 
work, understand his subject tnorougiay and have considered the 
pest manner in which to present it to his pupils, Without this 


preparation his manner will become monotonous, anda he will lack ti 


versatility so necessary to interest ali the pupils of a class; b& 


to pooks, and the hesitation that accompanies such teaching ren- 


der it impossible fo wold the attention of the pupils. | ; 
The return to the teacher from his labor wiil be in rer 

portion to the time and the attention given in the preparation fot 

i, (Tf he would have his pupils exhibit a love of study, he must 


set the example, and this can be best done by showing an intimate 


_ knowledge of subjects, and the most attractive way of presenting 


them, The only kind of attention that results in the attainment 
of knowledge is that which is voluntary on ine part of the pupils. 
This is gained by a proper arrangement of the subject-matter, a 
pleasing way of communicating it; and proper din cleukiony The ex 
ample of the teacher has a powerful influence upon his pupils. sue 
one has said, "Like Laucnees i. ke papite.* Fe are so constituted 
that, unconsciously we imitate the anne of those with whom we 


are intimately associated, 
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WASTE RESULTING FROM THE ANNOYANCE OF INCORRIGIBLE 


AND TRUANT PUPILS. 


success in teaching is, in a great measure, due to prop- 
er discipline. It is aan ante that pupils should be prompt in : 
obedience to the teacher's will. Only them is the welfare of the 
whole class secured, One or two incorrigible boys can, by attract- 
ing the attention of others, render the efforts of the couenee 
in a measure, fruitless, 

In our boasted freedom in everything, it is to be feared, 
the opinion obtains among people generally that children, what- 
ever may be the attitude ‘towards the teacher, or their school dun 
ties, have a right to a seat in the class and behave a ae 3 
eae. 

It may be argued that a good teacher will overcome Oppo- 
sition of this kind on the part of pupils, and it must be samatees 
that in many cases this result would follow the efforts of a gooa 
teacher; but there 1s a class of children of whom this cannot be 
said, and for such pupils I would have special schools organized 
in every large city. 


These children grow up to take their places as responsi- 


ple citizens in our country. Their education should not be ne~ 
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i 1 : : : 
glected, The complusory school law, wherever it 1s enforced, will 


make the formation of special schools necessary, inasmuch as many 
of the children, of school age, who do not now attend school, have 


on account of their unwillingness to submit to authority, been 


expelled from school. In the city of Boston, special schools for 
incorrigible children have been established and proven to be ah 
advantage to ‘he eeneak system. Truant children whose parents have 
Little control over them should be provided for in the same way, 
and a special form of discipline coula be administered, adapted 
to individual cases. In this way the teachers in the regular 
schools, being wa ot the annoyances and the bad example for 
other children would be able to instruct their classes without 
L068 of vise to their pupils. 

Objections may be made to as separation ox unruly 
children from others, since it marks them at once as pelonging to 
a class vor whom special treatment is provided, but this is to be 
preferred, rather than to permit such pupils to exercise a bad in- 
fluence upon others of the class and waste the time of the veaenne 


in attempting to discipline them, 
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oes OF TIME IN ATTEMPTING TO PREPARE PERSONS 


WHO ARE NOT PHYSICALLY QUALIFIED, 


a ue eh ca on ak on a ey OE eC OR ORC 


So long as the position of teacher is open to every one, 


regardless of natural qualifications, much time and money wili be 
& 


spent uselessly in the preparation of some to teach, Our govern~ 


X 


ment, in the selection of candidates, from among the many appli- 


| 
| 


cants for admission to our witness and naval schools, is very 
careful to take only those who give promise of stalwart manhood. 
It proposes to waste no money upon sickly boys, who could be of no 
service to their country. | 
It i8 perhaps impossible, under a school system such as 
we find in the United States, to apply to the same extent, such 
rigid rules in the selection of persons to be trained as teachers. 
Those in authority, in educational work, can do much 
by advice to prevent persons who are physically disqualified for 
the work of teaching from pursuing a course of training for that 
purpose. Germany is superior to us in this ‘as Their can- 
didates are selected from among those that are robust in helath | 


and of more than ordinary ability. 
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DANGER OF FORCING TOO MUCH UPON PUPILS IN A 


GIVEN TIME, THUS CHECKING MENTAL DEVELOPMENT. ° 


With improved Merpoen. better appliances, and skillfully 
trained teachers, we are able bo teach a greater somber of: sun 
jects better, ts a given time, than could be done a half century 
ago. We live in an age of inventioss and improvements, and these 
bring with them the necessity for specialization in education, But 


in our elementary courses of study, it is a question whether we 


are not forcing too many subjects upon little chiidren to meet 
the desire of parents, who wish their children to acquire a com- 
mon school education ‘aie shortest time possible. | 
The curriculum is over-crowded, and it has become a stug 
as to what Ge ae dropped in order to introduce the newer data 
of the curriculum, 
The mind of a child is developed and becomes stronger 
only by what it assimilates, not by what is crammed into it. 
‘There is no surer way of limiting the power of a eine to acquire 
bokweaee for himself that by forcing more upon him than he wan 
digest mentally. 
Education is designed to fit one to acquire knowledge 


more readily. It is the business of the teacher, 50 to present tle 
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subject matter, that there may be nothing in the mind not clearly 
understood, Spencer would say, teach that which is practical and 
4 

'of most worth, but we are inclined to think that everything that 


/has been introduced into our elementary courses of instruction, 


is of so much value educationally, that it must be retained, 


There is a remedy: extend the time as the number of. studies in 


the curriculum increases, 


SCHOOL SYSTEMS SHOULD EMBRACE A SUFFICIENT 
NUMBER OF TECHNICAL OR TRADES SCHOOLS TO PREPARE SKILLED 


WORKMEN FOR THE INDUSTRIES. 


While it is true that in many countries of Europe excel- 
lent trade schools exist and, in a measure; meet the demands of ie 
industrial pursuits, yet the number of these is not sufficient to 
furnish skilled workmen in the various arts and trades. 

In America we have scarcely anda eee in this 
direction. ‘In ati large cities industrial schools should be ost 
lished, which could be made to branch off from the lower and the : 
higher schools, so that there would be little waste of time, The 
“unction of a trade school being industrial, it should be related 
to other schools in the system. Sufficient knowledge should be 


had of the sciences in order to make an application of them to 
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certain industries before entering these schools, 
Apprenticeship has become a thing of the past, because 
it has failed to keep pace with the requirements of the times. 


"The conditions of industrial life," especially in Europe and Amer 


a 


ica are such as to demand skilled workmen, and a sufficient num- 


per ef schools for the purpose of preparing young men to meet 
these demands should be open to all that desire to attend them, 
If opportunities were given in: our common school systems of ed- 
ucation to young men to prepare specialiy for the differ ent eave 
ings which require manual skill, there would be less idleness ae 
want in our thickly populated centres. 

Much time is wasted at present in educating boys with- 


out any reference to their natural aptitude for the different 


activities of life, 
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THE FRENCH, GERMAN, ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS CONSIDERED 

AND THE INFLUENCES THAT CONTRIBUTED To 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF EACH, 
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THE FRENCH, GERMAN, ENGLISH AND AMERICAN SCHOOL-SYSTEMS 
CONSIDERED, AND THE INFLUENCES THAT CONTRIBUTED 
T0 THE ESTABLISHMENT OF EACH. 


ee 


Previous to the Renaissance, European education was ex- 


ielusively Ecclesiastical. The alliance of church and school gave 


ito education a religious and moral tone. It was confined to those 
fof rank in-state and church. In different parts of Europe, how- 


lever, after bea whee of domination over the rights and the consci- 
Fences of the people, influences began to develop which weed destined 
| finally to liberate those who had so long been held in ignorance. 
agian the emlightenment of the masses the church was 
obliged to relinquish her control of education in favor of. the 
‘state. After the fall of Constantinople the original writings of 
Plato and Aristotle were introduced into Italy, and a proper inter- 


pretation was given to them. A feeling of unrest began to be mani- 


fest among those who had previously been governed by the dogma of 


“8 ye 


. 


Be ren. 
4 In France, the sympathies of LaSalle for the neglected 
poor and naw cesire to fit them for the discharge of their obliga- 
‘tions to their fellowmen and to the state, led him to devote him- 
self to the amelioration of the condition of that ehass of people 
'whose education was entirely neglected by the church, 

To LaSalle, more than to any other, must be ascribed the 
'peginning of popular education in France. 

Every device possible was resorted to in order to deter 


“pupils from attending “charity schools" even compelling each pupil 


to wear a badge upon his hat. 


The contentions that arose among the assistants of the 


a 


bishops, charged with the supervision of these schools defeated in 


great measure the good intentions of the Jauseuistic movement. 
‘For example, in 1680, the writing masters "attempted to prevent 
he masters of reas schools from giving writing lessons’ except 
opies in monosylilables, and a decree of Pocliunent woe necessary 
to reestablish the liberty, and then under certain rents heen 
f teaching to write." 

Yy The attempt of Demia, (in 1666,) a priest of Lyons, to 


improve the Catholie schools by the founding of the "Congregation 
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of the Brethren of St. Cheries®, was but a step leading to the ieee 
ment whieh LaSalle inaugurated in 1634 for the ebranindtsona pop- 
ular Pe asien i the church. | 

” What ee geecits acd an secondary instruction, with ample 


resources at their command, and with the influence of those in au- 
thority, LaSalle undertook to accomplish in primary instruction 
mong the neglected poor without the first of these agencies, and 


with but very little encouragement from the second. His intense 


religious zeal led him to desire above all else religious instrue- 
tion rather than intellectual progress. In the establishment of 
ithe fimetitute of the Brethren", he inauguratied a movement which 
in after years, through the efforts of Rousseau and of deh meh as 
De ceatcteis, Morveau, Rolland, Diderot and palveviue was to secular 


lize education and make public instruction a civil affair. This 


the Jesuits. ‘These had prevailed in France for more than two cen- 


as Condorat, of the Revolutionary period, a system of public in- 


oe 


Struction was built up that has developed into one of the best of 
modern times. 
In recent years, only, France, has made rapid strides in 


lding up a system of free secondary instruction. France has 


gone better than England, in exercising control over the entire 
system, 

The French system of education is under the control of 
4 Minister of Public Instruction, assisted by a director and a 
staff of supervisors for each of the three departments of primary, 
‘secondary, and higher education. "There are general inspectors 
ettached to the central office, six of whom are for the primary 
schools and four, (women) for mother schools. Each community has 
a school commission which serves as an attendance committee." 
Prom 'Sehool System of France’, by Ernest Richards.) 


Instruction was made gratuitious by law in 13391. In 


| 1832, a compulsory educational law was introduced, and in 1336, 


‘an act was passed “making only lay persons eligible as teachers." 


By the compulsory law of France, every child between the ages of 
‘six and thirteen must receive elementary instruction. Every com- 
mune must contain an elementary school. ach department must con- 
ain a normal school for the training of men and women teachers 
ree of cost. Pupils may attend private schools, but they must in 
all cases, Ahaeseo an examination, annually, at the public schools, 
and if the results are not satisfactory, such children may be eae 


“peiled to attend the public schools. 
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The primary schools include the following: "Mother- 


schools, which take children from two to six years of age, Infant. 
schools, Hlementary schools pirep er; higher primary schools, special 
higher a iaiehely schools, Professional schools, Primary Normal 
schools and higher. Primary Normal schools. These schools have 

a well defined course, properly cheuaetou: There is little waste 
of time in passing from one to the other. The course embraces 
physical, intellectual and moral training. The higher primary 
schools are really supplementary to the Elementary schools, pro- 
viding for a general education, or for instruction on special lines 
With courses we) tues three or Sous YSarse Admission into these 
chools is by diploma Sram the elementary schools. 

Besides providing for a general education the primary 
epartment makes provision for instruction in certain industrial 
a admitting pupils from fifteen to thirty years of age. These 
thools are intended to fit persons feestne various business pur- 
uits of life; and are open to pupils of both sexes. 

The Secondary or Classical school branches off from the 
“imary school, children being admitted at eight years of age. It 
nsists of three divisions: en Cokosiontueye with four grades; the 
rammar, With two grades; ik the higher, with three grades. All 


ypils admitted, above the lowest grades, are obliged to pass an 
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examination in the ancient languages. These schools are, “board- 
ing — pay schools, and are controlled by the state." 

; France provides a three years course of training for 
— in her higher sehools. . This is a step in advance of 
other European nations. Schools of the university rank have the 
“benefit of teachers trained for their profession. 

In regard to higher education in France, Mr. Ernest 
Richards says: "In Franee, there is no University in the common 
sense of the word. French higher instruction shows to the greatest 
Beevaitaze in ties Special schools which, to a great extent, do 
university work. France has been the pioneer in technical edu- 
ation and has maintained her place in the front rank to the pres- 
mt day. | The most noted prefessfonel sehool is the Polytechnie, 


he first of its kind in the world, in time, and, as many say, also 


There are schools for bridge and road-building, for 
Btning. of forestry, for telegraphy, for agriculture, commercial 
chools, military and naval schools. All of these schools are 
idea and Lonteoiied by the state. 

It will be seen that the school system of France has been 
‘efully planned, well Sxtipudated, and, above all, they fits per- 


ns for the various callings in life. Such a system of education 
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eads to the material prosperity of the state. 


Intellectual, physical, and moral training are charac-_ 


al opportunities with boys for a secondary education, since 


“passage of the law of 1880, which provides for the establish- _ 


pout fifty. 
The method of admitting pupils from one ‘school into 


“another upon an examination along the entire line, secures the 


’ 


ae 


y commended. The danger now to be feared is from over-crowded 


eurriculuns of study, which always attends a more highly developed 


tate of society. 
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Those who at first labored in the cause of primary in- 


i struction in France did so merely from a desire to elevate the 


| lower class of people. In Germany, the Protestant reformers de- 
ines popular education for a double purpose,--- the safety of the 
state, and to fit men to think for thenselves in religious matters, 
10 be able to read the Bible, and become responsible for their own 
aith. | 

| Luther and his co-laborers knew that the only hope of 


uccess lay in the education of the masses, and for this purpose 
| out 


hey endeavored to establish primary instruction through Germany, 


a they met with a degree of success that has given that country 


16 lead in elementary educationfor the past three centuries, and 


1as finally resulted in the establishment of a well-devised system, 


The government and the management of the schools of Ger- 


any are in the hands of the Minister of Education. In order to 


arry out the system to the pest advantage “the province, a divis- 


of the state, is under the direction of a sehool board." 
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The meine is subdivided, each division being controll- 
ed by a school-commission; and each division of the proving: call- 
ed the government, is divided into districts, each of wick is 
"under the charge of a Dieclainecceter "The local schooli-board 
ae the immediate charge of the gauwo.® 
The Minister of Education has absolute control of the 
operation of the system from the University to the lowest: sehou ae 
} All matters a ee to the adoption of courses of ati for the 
@ifferent grades of schools, "dispensing of schooi moneys, bse 
the eeetes of teachers, eteetera. He appoints the counsellors 
: and members of the provincial school-boards and other school offi- 
' cials, excepting those who receive their appointment, cGireetly from 
Bene emperor," | (From Dr. Seely's ‘German School System’ ) 

“THE PROVINCIAL SCHOOL AUTHORITY. 
Dr. Seely says: "Te Kingdom of Prussia is divided 
“into tices provinces and these eonstitute thirteen general di- 
i ciewe of the school system. Each province is presided over 
by a president, who by virtue of his office is president of the 
provincial school-board. He ranks next to the Minister of Hduca- 
With him are associated several other royal counsellors, 


among whom are school-superintendents, principals, and other peda- 


fe 


sically trained mene Thus the direction of the schools is kept 
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in the hands of men of the highest character and position, together 
with those who have professional knowledge of schools, and. know 
-how to intelligently direct them. The members of this board are 
proposed by the minister of education and appointed by the King, 
and their office is entirely independent of politics." 

This board has control of all matters connected with 

_ the educational institutions of the sroer such as the oversight 


of schools that prepare for the university, “the appointment, pro- 


B motion, discipline, suspension and dismissal of teachers in the 
sens. It has also exclusive authority in the matter of adopting 

| sbext-books, and deciding when changes are necessary; the prépara= 
tion of new books, whieh, however, are not printed until sipprered 
Pby the Minister." 

The school-board must provide funds for the support of 
ane system and fix the salaries of oe teachers in the higher 
ae A full report of the proceedings of the board and of 
Ee eanei tion of the schools Suek ke made ee easy to the Min- 
ster of Education, to whom the board is directly responsible. 

he provinces, kine somewhat to our states, are divided 
to royal divisions called governments. "The total number of 
yel governments in the provinces is thirty-six, each of which has 


Se ool-board," whose duty it is to look after the common-schools. 
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“These men must be of high character and acquainted with the needs 
of the schools. Their duties in connection with the common schools 
are similar to bines ut the provincial boards in connection with 
the higher schools." 

These boards are subordinate to the provincial boards, — 


to which they make reports concerning the schools un der their . 


charge. "fhe district school-board, chosen for six years, di- 


rect authority in the private and common schools, their will being 


earried out by two hundred and ninety eight district inspectors 
and nine hundred and twenty five local inspectors." 

While all at laren are required by law to attend school, 
yet it is made optional with the parents whether or not they shall 
attend private schools or shall have private tutors. The tHe, 
however, fixes the minimum course of study, requires regular attend 
ance, judges of the A a and inspects the education of | 
the children, so that, whether public or private education is given 
it is brought under the supervision of the state. | 
The local board for each separate school is chosen from 
among the tis che: for three years, and has charge of school-re- 
irs and all external matters. 

_By this method of il bal isins authority each subordinate 


1rd is made responsible to the next higher, all doing the wili of 


the Minister, the director in authority. In Germany there ean Hae 
no friction, no waste of time, no disappointment in the purposes 


for Which each grade of school is organized. 


that no one encroaches upon the prerogatives of another. The 


_ the schools are reduced to their actual needs. The right to es- 


The duties of the several boards are so clearly defined 


_ system throughout is so perfectly articulated that the expenses ae 


_ tablish schools where needed cannot be questioned, nor can the : 


public be burdened with the unnecessary expense incurred by fre- 


_ quent change of text-books,- Which, in our own country, it is 


| feared, is often done for the benefit of the book-publishers. 


The appointment of teachers by responsible persons, and 


th® inspection of schools by competent citizens, who are réspons- 


ble only to the district school board, whose orders they must ex- 


ecute, and finally the divorcement of schools from politics, cannot | 


fail to serve the best interests of pupils. 
Again, the schools of Germany are supplied with teachers 
specially trained for the work. Only those that possess ability 


nd give evidence of becoming successful teachers are admitted into 
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After leaving the common schools young men, and young 

_ women of the required qualifications are selected, and sent to the 
"preparatory schools which form the connection between tie sce 
school and the teachers' seminary. The preparatory school is in- 
P tenacd to supply the knowledge PIO ror the. tragning oF 
teachers in the seminary. 

tn Prussia, alone, there are one hundred and twenty two 
teachers’ seminaries, They are supported largely by the govern= 
S ment. Generally, the government not only prescribes a course of 
| training for her teachers, that they may be properly qualified for 
their work, but also provides for their retirement upon a pension 
| “after ten years of service, if incapacitated for the work through 


411 health. 


The general plan of the system seems to be such as to 
leave little room for complaint. The manipulation of the system 
by competent authority, the special preparation of teachers to 


oe all the requirements of the school-room, and the retirement of 


teachers who are unable to do justice to those under their care,-- 


It must be conceded that Germany is still in the lead 


11 other nations in the facilities offered to all of her citi- 


s in her system of education, 


THE ENGLISH SCHOOL SYSTEM, 
In England the school system has been the outcome of 
conditions quite different from those that have shaped the systens 


| in Germany or in France. 


finglishmen have always been so fond of ERPS » and SO 


tenacious of their. individual rights that in educational matters 
—— es it inadvisable to be eontrolled by the state. 
oS Says Oe Wisse. "The obstinacy and strength of English- 
en in their feeling of independence become weakness where Ores 
ation is required." 

Z The want of a plan and unity ee Which can come 
rom central administration Sine, is lacking in the educational — 
— England. 

: | aii 1832, a Parliamentary Commission was appointed to 
lire into scholastic affairs, and in 1839 the committee of the 
Pie verhail in Education, was formed by the Privy Couneil of the 


This was the germ of a special ministry for education 


- Lord Melbourne's Ministry, and afterward, Sir Robert 


favored to place the schools under government control, but 
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tee bien haa to be given up. 

Parliament and the people, on the one hand, were opposed 
r to any centralizing measures of the Government, and on the other 
_ hand, liberty of Seas eienes of the individual, it was claimed 


| would be interfered with, and an antagonism would be aroused be- 


mentary debate, centralization was brought about for elementary 
schools, by the Educational Act of 1870, but the Government has de- 


clined to care for those schools designed for the middle classes, 


‘would enter into connection with the schools immediately above 
then, as had been done in Scotland. 
Previous to the school law of 1870, elementary education 


in England was left to be cared for by such individuals and organ- 
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zation as become interested in the general welfare and prosperity 
7 the people. | 

- "In England the ‘Society for promoting Christian Knowl - 
dee, in 1698 made provisions for popular instruction and establish 
cette number of schools; an Association for Sunday School was 
‘formed as early as 1785. The National Society for promoting the 


wueation of the Poor in the Principles of the Established Church, 


| tween the English Church and the Dissenters,--- so that improvements 
| that were made, were not administered by law. After much Parlia- 


eae 


hoping that the school-boards established for the elementary schools — 
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‘was founded by Andrew Bell, ana has been under the protectorate 


of the Archbishops of Canterbury ever sinee 1811; the British and 


Foreign School Society, which owes its origin to Joseph Lancaster, 


4 has displayed extensive activity since 1814, This last named 


| society allows the Bible to be read in the schools but no sectar- 


ian religious instruction is given." 


Both these societies are supported partly by the churches, 


and partly by private benevolence and bequests. 


In 1837 these societies, for the first time, received 


& 


| Subsidies from the state:-- chiefly for the purpose of building 


| sehool-houses, 


The state gave assistance wherever it was needed, and 


the grant for elementary schools from the public treasury has been 


increased every year, 


School purposes, an educational board was instituted in 13839, an 


agreement -for this purpose being made with those who received state 
ia, Only ence that received aid from the state, were controll 
a by this board, 

After 1840 the eapeyaneis of the Wesleyan Schools was 
dueted by a special committee, Training schools for male and 
mele teachers were established in 1843, by the National Society 


ae : ! | ; 
da were continued until the enactment of the law of 1870. 
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In order to control the subsidies made for 
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The very poorest of the population were provided for in 


1844 by the Ragred School Union, Besides these schools mentioned 


for elementary instruction there existed many municipal and pri- 
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It was only natural that, after having had control of 


elementary education, the people should be divided on the issue of 


having it come under the control of the state. In 1847, however, 


|. Macaulay, in support of a bill-for this purpose, maintained that 
i , . ] ° : 


national security against the consequences of ignorance demanded 


7 o ie disc that a child has the right to be instructed even 
‘acdinst the Will of His? pallens, 

The interests of the father of the child and of the state 

s a 

are to be considered; the father has not the right to determine 
what its Bdbeatien shart be, for every child of fnglish birth "is 
' BY te the rights of all Britons, but the cua ty te participate 
b in them can be acquired by education only, and this the State 
must secure #2 it." 3 

Subsequent diseussions, continuing through many years, 
and based upon the same arguments, led finally, to the Elementary 


Educational Act of L2'G, by Which the elementary schools in fngland 


ere placed under state control. 


18. 

The country is divided into schooi-districts, each dis- 
trict being required to maintain schools in proportion to its pop- 
ulation. Sehool boards are selected to look after the business 
matters connected with them. These boards may make attendance 
compulsory, or not, as is desired by the deve iis Wal el they rep- 
resent. : 

School inspectors, appointed by the state, are required — 
to examine these schools ana the training colleges for teachers 
and report upon them. Special inspectors, selected from the 
school boards in ene cgdifferent district, may inquire of ehildren 


between the ages of five and thirteen to what schools they belong, 
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and if they belong to private schools, they may be taken before a 


magistrate for examination, and if the result is satisfactory, 
ish schools are not interfered with; otherwise, such schools‘ are 
examined, and if not sufficiently improved within a given time, 
they may be paeeed under the control of the board, or abolished. 
In this way private elementary schools are maintained 
at a better standard than otherwise. 

If a well-articulated system of instruction were devised 
y the Government controlling the interests of education from the 
Rindergarten to the Universities, much would be gained over the 


oresent system. The endowment funds for higher institutions 


ould be spent more advantageously in providing for the education 
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of a larger number of pupils, anda saving of time for pupils 
would follow, since the same provision would be made for the proper 
preparation and supervision of teachers in the higher inet fue 
es is provided for in the elementary schools. This could be done 
without interfering with the rights and the liberties of the people 

The government has nothing to do with the higher schools 
execpt in regard to financial affairs, and then only in case they 
are endowed, 


The middle class schools supply instruction for such oc- 


cupations as do not. require the training that the University gives. 
This is the special work laid out for them, although some of them 
really go beyond what was originally intended and teach Greek and 
Latin. , 

The Grammar schools exist for the purpose of preparing 
pupils for the Universities; their principal task being to give 
instruction in the ancient languages. "College is only another 
| ‘ 
general name for these institutions." 

In the Universities there has always been held the opin- 
ion that the state should in no way interfere with the management 
of affairs. This feeling was Set Reese in the discussion at the 
Binrérened of the head-masters in 1872, when i$ was proposed "to 


ganize among the masters in endowed schools, some means of meet- 


g@ and co-operating with, or resisting, as the case might be, the 
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power of the government," 

Again, two years later, they said,-- "Our object is to 
form a defensive phalanx against some measures of the government, 
that are about to be passed into law, and to show that we have 


some existence." 


It will be seen from these statements that the govern- 


ment has no voice in determining what the character of the ¢educa- 
tion of its people in the higher educational institutions shall be. 


The absence of unity and plan of work in a school system 


must result in a great waste of time, and educational loss to pu- 


pils, as well as a hinderance to the material and social welfare 


of the people as a whole. 


Dr, L. Wiese, in his Letters on English education, says, 


"Al] measures taken by the government refer almost exclusively to 


external arrangements, and that it exerts no infbfence upon the 


internal affairs of the schools." 


"ine state," he says, "is jealously watched lest it 


It is the dread of 4 bureaucracy, 


6 


should overstep its authority: 


to submit to which is thought intolerable to fnglishmen." 


The great number of Grammar schools establish through- 


out England after the Reformation, intended by their founders,-~ 


the Reformers,-- to afford an education for the poor as well as 


for the rich, have largely come under the control of the great 
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Universities so far as their curriculum of study is concern ed. 

These schools not being free, very few children of poor 
parents can enter them, There is here, evidently a great injus- 
tice done to aspiring pupils, who would gladly avail themselves 
of the opportunity of a secondary education were it provided for: 
them by the state. 

Very few of those who pass through elementary schools 
are able to reach the Universities. Dr. Isaac Sharpless, in his 


“English Edueation in Elementary and Secondary Schools" says,-- 


"There is no relationship of the elementary to the secondary schools. 


They exist side by side, the one for children from five to fourteen 


with the curriculum laid out with the idea that school-life will 
then terminate; the other taking boys of seven or eight, and giv- 


ing a course which prepares either for the University at nineteen, 


or else gives a general liberal education, with a view to a pro- 
fessional or business life." 

"The transition from the one to the other is not conven- 
dient and the upper school offers few facilities for the transfer." 
‘Dr. Searhlons further remarks;- “England has been supplied with 
about three thousand endowed schools, which, had they been proper- 
y nursed and developed, and rightly distributed, would probably 
ave been almost sufficient to provide secondary education for 


he nation." 
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They had inherent defects, and when, in 1365, the subject was ex- 
emined by a commission, it was found that while the old endowments 
were in many cases rotting away unused, there was a crying lack 
elsewhere, Of the old grammar schools, less eas one-fourth were 
doing efficient work, and some of this was rather feeble. The 
head master had a fixed tenure. The remuneration came in regu- 
larly from the endowment. Why should he trouble himself to teach? 
A cheap apprentice was employed to do the work. The principal 
made a show of activity in certain directions. Ambitious oe 
were rather undesirable things to have in the school, and they 
did not often remain. 

The lenient character of the requirements for entrance 


at Oxford and Cambridge Universities did not act as a very great 


spur to either teacher or scholar. 

"The managers filled vacancies in their ranks of their 
own sort, and the schools were drifting along in this lazy way, 
without supervision and with no one to call them to account; doing 
the least possible work, but taking pretty good care of the en- 
dowment." 


Denominational and private schools were little better. 


Management was inefficient and methoas were poor. 
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The state of affairs caused Parliament to interfere in 
the management of the old endowments, for the public good. The 
freehold tenure of the head-master was abolished, and the school 
peo eremns were modernized by the introduction of Modern Languages 
and Science. The want of central administration in the secondary 
schools, leaving them to drift along as they pleased, led the 


Universities especially those of Oxford, Cambrids 


: <P 
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é, and bondon, to 
arrange with the head-masters of Grammar schools for the require- 
ments necessary for admission into the Universities. 

The great defect in the English system is lack of plan 


and unity. It is very evident that there is a great waste of 


school funds in the cuacted institutions. Secondary schools are 
entirely at liberty to do as they please, and are poabonent ie to 

no one for the character of the work they do; besides, wed ins support 
ed partly in fees, the ambitious poor are unable to share with the 
wealthier the advantages of the education which they do give. The 
system amounts to little as an articulated system, the state really 
: being debarred from control — where it lends aid,-- in the 

H Elementary schools. However, it will be seen by the following 
statement that public opinion has done much to change these con- 
i@ations. Mr. Snawdeen says: "The seventy colleges of Henry Vi, 

ho were required by him to be poor and needy, suffered much in 


1@ beginning of the present century by a disgraceful curtaiiment 
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_ of their comforts, so as to provide a large income to the officers. 
| Their food was indecent, their lodgings bad, and they were sub- 


jected to much tyranny. The place ceased to be a desirable one 


and in 1341 only two applicants presented themselves for thirty- 


five vacant places. 


This drew public attention to the existing state of 


things, their grievances were rem@died and now a multitude of ean - 
1 didates present themselves for the vacancies, (about twelve a 
D vcay) as they boone: | 
This enables the school to selsect the most promising, 
and the Eton Collegers are a remarkably fine body of young men. 
Poverty is no longer a qualification, and men of. wealth 
are eager to have their boys on the list. They win prizes for 
themselves and their school and the scholastic reputation of Eton 
is largely based on their successes." 
Since the passage of the School law of 1870, fngland 
has had a ie i oe Elementary School System, but there is yet 
‘much to be done by the state, before her citizens have equal priv- 
Bitoges in an educational Ls hain which should be extended to all. 
It took Matthew Arnold twenty-five years,- by constant 
fort,- to awaken the English nation to a sense of its duty toward 


or and neglected children, and it will doubtless require many 
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Mr. Eugene Lawrence says: -- "The true parent of the 


current system Oiteachins was the Reformation," and Horace Mann 


insists that "The transference of the fortunes of our race from 
the Old to the New World was a gain to humanity of a thousand 


: years," In America was found the most favorable conditions for 


the establishment of school-systems which would provide for the 
education of the masses, 


The absence of established customs, and "Fixed public 


ome 


institutions," the spirit of freedom which prevailed among the 
people and the desire for self-government, made the control of ed- 


ucational matters a much less difficult thing than it was in Eng- 


a 


land, 


At the same time, the ideas that prevailed in England 


- concerning the public elementary schools, - that they were in- 
’ the 
stitutions of charity, - prevaiied in America, especially in New 


_ England Middle and Southern States, This led to class distine- 


| tions between the rich and the poor, fhe purpose for which the 


leommon schools were instituted seemed not to be appreciated by 


he people themselves, But with the increasing prosperity of the 
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people as a nation, there was manifest, among the leading men of 
every state, a desire to provide the means of education in order 
to secure intelligent citizenship, and the happiness of mankind. 
From + ime to time, by Acts of Congress, large grants of 
land have peen made to the different states, to “augment the com- 
‘mon school-fund," so that up to 1876, -- the first century of the 
eal ence ‘ss the United Statesy-nearly eighty million acres had 
been appropriated for this cee 
These endowments, however, form a small part of the. 
school OES will be seen by the report of the United 
States Commissioner don tne year 1886 - 1887, when “The expendi- 


tures were $115,103,886,00, -- less than six millions of which was 


received from permanent funds, the remainder being paid by tax- 
ation," “Pennsylvania appropriated $1,000,000.00 annually from 


| the treasury, but raises $9 ,000,000,00 from local sources," so 


that it will be seen that the citizens support the schools. 
With tne creation of school-funds through taxation has 


come the tendency to centralization of authority, and supervision 


over the public schools, 


systems; which can be said to have existed in Massachusetts and 


F connecticut only, there has been a gradual development of the 


so: that from the earliest colonial school- 
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idea of popular education, 

"It has been said that there are three stages in the de- 
velopment of school systems, as km.wn in the United Pree Piet, 
the conviction made general that every child should radeixe a fair 
share of education; Second, that the property. of the state should 
be responsible for that saucstion; Third, that of school unity 
and of system as secured by supervision," It has taken : haa for 
these ideas to obtain a hold upon the people. The last of these, 
-- supervision, -~ is the one in which we are now especially in- 


terested, the necessary support for the school having been se~ 


Q 


cured, 


Supervision implies system. With the exception of Dela- 


s 


‘ : : ; ; 
ware, each State has a Superintendent, whose chief duties are to 


_examineteachers, directly or indirectly, to manage the school- 
funds, and to make a report of the progress of the schools in the 
State from reports received from County and City Superintendents. 


In the different States, however, the duties of Superintendents 


r vary. 


In twenty-three States provision is made for a Board of 


_ Education, of which the Superintendent is a member, ©x officio. 
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' "Three States, Arkansas, New Hampshire, and West 


virginia provide 
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bodies corporate for the Leak of the funds, and Illinois, Iowa 
and Ohio, each a board of Examiners only." It is doubtful if the 
influence of the State Superintendents is felt in the school- 
room, since it is impossible for them to geome in contact vith hens 
of the teachers of the State, : 

' The manner of choosing county-superintendents in the dif 
ferent states is so diverse as to lead to widely different re- 
sults, "In one state, Alabama, they are appointed by the nts 
Superintendent, in Delaware and Florida by the Governor; in Missis- 
sippi, New Jersey and Virginia, by the State Board. The County : 
Board elects in Georgia, Louisiana, Maryland, North Carolina and 
Indiana; the towmmship superintendents in Vermont; the school di- 
rectors in Pennsylvania; while in thirteen States the office ie 
subject to general election," 


The duties of these officers in most of the States ia to 


License teachers and to supervise the schools, though “visiting 


the schools is not answerable, by any means," says Boone. 


It will be seen that the system of instruction in the 
| ceveral states is carried out only with varying degrees of success, 
i fovcciy from the lack of uniformity in the matter of choosing i 


County Superintendents. 
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The education of the people of a state is best secured 
when all of its citizens become interested in the cause of public 
instruetion, For this reason the people in each district should 
have a voice in the selection of a Superintendent to have control 
of phe schools. Each Superintendent should work in harmony with 
the several schoolsboards in his district in order to ob%ain the 
best results, these areineet Superintendents should at the same 
time carry out the general directions of the State Superintendent, 
to whom they should be responsible for a proper discharge of their 
duties. 

In large winded we find the best results from the oper- 
ation of the common school system, obtained largely from a com- . 


petent superintendent, who is made a responsible directing agent. 
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In city public schools, there is a proper gradation of 


4 


work from the lowest to the highest schools, put the systems gen- 


erally lack proper articulation with the @olleges and Universi- 


ties of the states, causing much loss of time, and in many cases, 


extra expense to pupils who desire to pursue a more extended cours 


in education. 
This, the state should take into account, and require a 


. 


partial High School Course, embracing such subjects as are neces 
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sary to be taught before entering Colleges or Universities; so that 
no time shall be lost by the pupil. 

The course of instruction in the Public Normal Schools, 
of which there were in the United States, in 1887, one pundeed oom 
nineteen, should be entirely under the duneiinte eontrol of the 
state, except in the Large cities, that are by iaw soxmiated to 

‘legislate for the education of their own children. 

Normal Schools should be required to train teachers for 

the work of teach 


ing only, that the state may have the ke st re- 


sults from the services of those whom it helps to educate. 


Let the Normal Schools confine themselves to training for 


teaching, and let the state offer proper remuneration for such 


teachers, and thousands now teaching, would avail themselves of 


the opportunity for the training 


A general plan of education could be adopted in the 


United gtates allowing each state to make such slight variations 


in the plan as might be necessary to meet the peculiar conditions 


of the locality; and that such a plan would provide more nearly 


for oa opportunities, in the education of all the people. 


One of the chief requirements in this plan should be 


that each State shoulc support a sufficient number of N Normal or 
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“Training schools fo furnish skillfully trained teachers for the 


work, County Superintendents, whether appointed or elected, should 


be directly responsible to the State Superintendent for a faith- 
TL discharge of their duties, which ‘aes should be assigned me 
the State Superintendent. Schools of a higher grade should be 
Pe iaca-in the rural districts, cnconiea ls located for those 
that desire a Wisttes manestion tues the common school affords, 
Each state should provide support for teachers who are in any way 
incapacitated for Lignienie service after a certain number of 
years of teaching. The cerman cout eu which is the best in these 
respects, could be oderated. with a cneneee to suit the 
conditions of different localities, both in England and America 


with great advantage to the people, 
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In the comparison just made of the school systems it will — 
be seen that waste is an element that enters to a great degree | } 
into the school systems of England and America, In France and | 
. | 
Germany the systems are so nearly complete as to allow Little q 
 roomfor waste, I 
| ; 
In the French and the gemman systems the gradations of : 
ane work is such that pupils may make the transition from a lower | 
school to the next a without loss of time. In making pro- . 
Swinton in her public school system for training in the radu : 
arts, France has avoided ‘ie waste that results from intelectual E 
training alone. | : 
| A scheme of education should embrace training to pre=- 
pare for ali the activities of life which are essential to a na- 
tion's prosperity and welfare. 
: The care exercised in cueeseuns trained teachers for 
, 


the schools in France and germany results in a great saving of 


time to pupils. 
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In England and the United States a serious waste of 
time follows from the application of crude methods of many un- 


a 


skilled teachers, 

The absence of a well articulated system in both these 
countries leads to a great waste of time to the pupils in making 
the transition from the elementary schools to the higher schools. 
This waste, however, is much greater in England than in the Unit- 
ed States, 

From the fact that only the elementary schools are under 
the care of the State in England and that different private organ- 
izations control all gees there is no properly established 


7 relation between the schools. Under these circumstances pupils 


passing from lower private scholls to higher ones are compelled 


to waste much time. 
The chief causes that lead to a waste of time in the 


~ schools of the United States are untrained teachers and the abs 


x 


gence of a proper relation between the courses of study pursued 


Pda the public schools, and those pursued in our colleges and uni- 


’ 


 versities, 


06. 


We have seen that because of crude methods applied in 
eduacation, the lack of sympathy between teacher and pupil and a 
mistaken idea of what should be the true aim of education, has 


ded to a great waste of time, 
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